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PLONK’S PARTY 


T he Aircraftman, 2nd Qass, or A.C. 2 , is admittedly the 
lowest form of life in the Royal Air Force. He can’t fall 
lower than that, unless he falls out of the Service altogether. 

No. 977949 Aircraftman Plonk, P., was an A.C .2 at Wingsover 
Aerodrome. Everyone swore at him, kicked him around, and in 
general told him he’d “had it,” from Leading Aircraftmen up to 
Flight Lieutenants. Those still more important people, Flight 
Sergeants, would yell at him to get out of the way, almost before 
he had got in it. Squadron Leaders and even Wing Commanders 
frequency rebuked him, or, in Air Force parlance, tore him off a 
strip. 




He was, in short, generally looked upon as less than the dust; while 



the W.A.A.FS. never looked upon him at all. 
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Taking it by and large, poor A.C. Plonk had a pretty lousy 
existence. 
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BUT life has Compensations. Leave^ whether a mere six-hour 
pass or the blissful eternity of seven days, is one of them. 



A.C. Plonk would go on leave to his home nearby and when 
he got there he increased in stature and knowledge. 
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For in his home he was The Expert on the Air Force. 
He Held Forth. He Told Them. He Explained All. 



Bomber Command might think; Fighter Command might con- 
sider; the Air Coundl might foresee; but A.C. Plonk KNEW. 



Home was a happy spot. A.C. Plonk’s considered opinion was 
that there was no place Uke it. 

Into this idyllic scene came one day A.C. Plonk’s nephew. Young 
Alec, 



who was — ^whisper it! — a Flight Sergeant (no less) in the Air 
Training Corps* 
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And with him was his friend, Murgatroyd, who was a Corporal, 



and plump at that. 
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They were young — ^how blooming young, thought Plonk. They 
were keen — ^how much too keen, thought Plonk. For what they 
didn’t know about the Air Force could have been written on a 
postage stamp, with space over for the Lord’s Prayer in a bold, 
flowing hand. 

Young Alec was up in all details of the Rolls Royce Merlin X, 
1,145 H.P. engine and was able to talk authoritatively on such 
matters as the thermostat incorporated in the coolant system to 
maintain the temperature above 85° C., 90° C. to 95° C. being 
desirable, and the maximum for cruising being 100° C. 

Plonk didn’t know any of this. He felt rather small. 
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Murgatroyd graciously explained 
that in air firmg to get ±e same 
number of strikes at four hundred 
yards as at two hundred yards a 
burst four times as long must be 
fired, because the bullet group 
opens out; and that a Ju.88, when 
viewed so as to have the trailing 
edge of the rudder and wing-tip in 
line, will be travelling at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. 

Plonk wasn’t aware of it. He felt 
smaller. 



Young Alec knew that if one engine of a multi-engined aircraft 
packs up in flight it may be diflicult to detect because the Constant- 
Speed unit keeps the revs, up, while the boost gauge also remains 
much the same, since the boost varies with the revs, and throttle 
setting, which both . . . 

Plonk didn’t know any of this. He felt very small indeed and had 
a large headache. He had been deflated in stature and knowledge. 




A.C. Plonk, in short, took a poor view of Young Alec and 
Murgatroyd. The longer they held forth, the poorer Plonk’s view. 
He considered they should have been slaughtered when infants. 
He felt that Herod was a much-maligned man. He went back from 
leave thinking quite affectionately of the fellow who did in the 
Two Little Princes in the Tower. 

This was perhaps hardly the right frame of mind for enthusiastic 
acceptance of the task that awaited him when he arrived back at 
his station. For in his absence Wheels had been Set in Motion. 

A party of Air Training Corps cadets had applied, through their 
Squadron Conunander, to Group Headquarters to be shown over 
an aerodrome, in order, as it was pleasantly put, to stimulate their 
enthusiasm — which is rather like suggesting that Eskimos should 
be sure to wrap up warm. 

Wingsover Station had been chosen, and thereafter events had 
moved through The Usual Channels. Group had Informed the 
Station C.O. of the impending honour; and the C.O. had Ordered 
the Adjutant 



to Arrange for the Visit; and the Adjutant had suggested to No. 999 
Sauadron Commander 
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that he should Take It On; and the Squadron Commander had 
told the Commander of “A” Eight 
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to See About Getting Someone to lead them around; and the 

Flight Commander had 
Explained What Was 
To Be Done to the 
Flight Sergeant; 




who had Detailed Sergeant Swett; 




who had Sub-detailed Corporal Sprogg; 



who brusquely Commanded A.C.2 Plonk to Get Cracking at 
oh-nine-three-oh hours to-morrow, and if the young fellers didn’t 
have the -time of their lives and weren’t also as well-behaved as a 
cathedral choir, he. Corporal Sprogg, backed by everybody up to 
A.O.C. Group, would know it was Plonk’s fault. . 
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And when Plonk said he’d got another job on, he was told he’d 
“had it.” And when he said, “Why pick on me?” he was told to 
shut his trap. 



So poor Plonk went off and, as he undressed, 



he reflected sadly on the lot of one who is at the receivings or 
muddy, end of the Usual Channels. 

In his bed in his barrack-room, he thought almost lovingly of 
Herod. A great man— a man of ideals whi(£ he was not afraid to 
live up to. 



And as he dropped off to sleep, he thought of the fellow who did 
in the two kids in the Tower. He began, however, to take a poor 
view of him. Why stop at two, thought A.C. PlonJk. 
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It was with almost a sense of nightmare that A.C. Plonk found 
himself confronting his charges on the asphalt outside the Head- 
quarters Block. He felt quite overwhelmed, for, though actual 
counting showed there were only eighteen of them, such was their 
enthusiastic ubiquity that it seemed at any given moment about 
double that figure. 



He was even more overwhelmed, not to say shattered, to realise a 
moment later that Young Alec and the stout Murgatroyd were of 
the party. 

Under the distant and disapproving eye of his Flight Sergeant, 
he marshalled the group and took them in to the H.Q. to see the 
Adjutant, whose formal seal of approval on the venture seemed 
desirable. 



Plonk did not want to risk adverse criticism from those in 
authority, or, in Air Force parlance, to “put up a black.” He was 
out to do the Right Thing from the beginning; for he felt that his 
charges could hardly be trusted not to do &e Wrong Thing at 
some point during die day. Though young in years, they seemed 
old in guile. And keeping an eye on them all at once would, he 
fended, be as easy as reading the title on a gramophone record 
while it was being played. 
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How right this was he knew only five minutes later. For while he 
was with the Adjutant, Young Alec started to explore. He had seen 
a door just down the passage. It was not an ordinary door: it was 
a very attractive door; for it had written on it: ^"Station Commander, 
Group Captain K, Mustarde^ D.P.C, PRIVATE,^* 

Within a minute the door had been quietly opened and a head 
poked round in order to study the Great Man at his labour. And 
within two minutes four heads were studying him with enraptured 
admiration. 

The inspection oS an aerodrome, they felt, should start at the 
top. 
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Now loudly expressed admiration may annoy, though funda- 
mentally pleasant. Silent and unsuspected admiration annoys no 
one. Silent and unsuspected admiration, however, suddenly shat- 
tered by an unintended sneeze a few feet behind one’s back is not 
only annoying; it is fundamentally unpleasant. It is definitely too 
much — ^though one wears a well-earned D.F.C. 

After all, even a bomb whistles before it explodes: a sneeze 
does not. 
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The four heads vanished like four shot rabbits. 

There was a brief sound of scuttling down the passage. 
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The Group Captain strode wrathfiilly to the door and flung it 
open just as the horror-stricken Ploi^, realising what had hap- 
pened, was stealing quietly forward to shut it again. . . . 



A.C.2 Plonk got tom off his first strip of the day. 
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Young Alec seemed scornful; Murgatroyd merely amused. . . . 

With his ears still fiercely tingling, A.C. Plonk started on his 
tour. He began by taking the horde out on to the ’drome and 
showing them an aircraft about to be started up. He explained that 
it was necessary for someone to hang on to the tail during this 
process and at once a clamour of voices arose: “Can we help? May 
I? Let me do it, too! No, me. ...” till Plonk had to put his fingers 
in his ears. 
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At this point the pilot strolled across and said, “Why not? 
They’re here to learn, aren’t they?” 
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The horde promptly stampeded for the aircraft’s tail, trampling 
Plonk underfoot as they went, 
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The pilot climbed in: ‘‘Contact” was called: the mechanic 
pressed the starter: and the engine roared to life. The slip-stream 
from the propeller at once raced back past the fuselage — and soon 
proved too much for Plonk’s gang. One after another, though 
manfully holding on, they blew out like banners in a breeze, till 
they were fluuering horizontally in the blast from a thousand h.p. 



Last to yield and leave the ground naturally was the stout 
Murgatroyd; but when he did go, the strain on his trouser buttons 
was so great that one by one they gave up. A sudden opening of the 
throttle removed the last one — ^removed at the same time his 
trousers. 
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At A.C. Plonk’s frantic banging on the fuselage the engine was 
shut off, the windswept horde struggled back, and a chorus of 
delighted appreciation arose: “That was wizard! , , . I say! . , . 
Can we do it again?” But from Murgatroyd only, “Where’s me 
trousis?” 
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“Gone with the wind!” replied Plonk, but as he spoke, Murga- 
troyd’s missing pants got caught up in the wheel bomb racks of a 
taxi-ing Lysander, imseen by the pilot. The Lysander taxied on, 
took off, went up. With it also went up the trousers, j 




The Flight Commander, coming out of his ofl&ce at the moment 
and seeing Murgatroyd’s embarrassing predicament, asked angrily 
who was supposed to be looking after the party. 



On learning that it was A.C.2 Plonk, he tore him off a strip. 
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He further told him to do something or the boy would catch his 
death of cold. Plonk forbore to say that would be all right with 
him; and, his barrack-room being near by, Murgatroyd was fitted 
out with a pair of Plonk’s trousers, though “fitted” was perhaps not 
quite the word. 

Murgatroyd did not seem to mind. In fact, he seemed rather 
pleased. 
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Plonk did mind^ and Plonk wasn’t at all pleased; they were his 
best pair of trousers. 

Resuming the tour, the party entered a hangar. Here the 
Station Engineering Officer materialised, in affable mood, and, 
moreover, a lover of boys. 




He offered to “speak to the young men.” He spoke to them. 

Encouraged by their admiration, he went further. He practically 
gave them the freedom of the hangar. He led them over to an air- 
craft in for repair. 
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and explained to them how it took to pieces. He invited them to 
look closer. He promised them a few odds and ends from a long-ago 
shot-down Dornier as souvenirs and went to his office to get them. 
Plonk followed. He knew who would have to carry them if they 
were heavy. 

This was where both Plonk and the Engineering Officer made a 
mistake. For in their absence, unable to restrain their enthusiastic 
curiosity — even egged on by the fitters standing by — the cadets 
swarmed over the “kite” under repair. They started, tentatively 
at first and then with their whole hearts in the job, to see whether 
they would make good mechanics. . . . 



There were eighteen of them, and by the time Plonk and the 
Engineering Ofl&cer returned they had practically taken the 
“crate” apart. The airframe looked like the carcase of a small 
turkey after Christmas dinner for fifteen. 


And as for the engine, when the Engineering Officer saw it he 
broke down and cried Uke a child. 
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Young Alec had been the ring- 
leader in the dismemberment, but 
Murgatroyd had obviously not 
been idle, for his trousers were 
handsomely decorated with patches 
of thick black oil. Or, rather. Plonk’s 
trousers. 



Plonk was so dismayed at this that he hardly listened when the 
once-genial Engineering Officer dashed away his tears and tore 
him off a strip for not having the party under better control. 
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Morosely A.C. Plonk shep- 
herded his gang away from the 
hangar. Morosely, he found him-^ 
self studying the patches of oil 
showing on Ws best trousers. 


And even as they all clattered out, Murgatroyd stepped, skidded, 
slipped, and finally sat, in a pool of the thickest and blackest oil 
obtainable from a crankcase long overdue for a purge. 
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Even more morosely Plonk found himself now studying the 
patches of best trouser showing through the oU. 



All the stout Murgatroyd said was: “Where’s me trousis?” The 
cleaning up with surreptitiously purloined petrol took nearly 
twenty minutes and the trousers sdU did not look good. 
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In point of fact, Murgatroyd’s own pants had already been busy 
on their own. Clinging to the Lysander’s bomb-rack, they had been 
taken up for their first flip, untfi at about a thousand feet a particu- 
larly tight turn had dislodged them. Swooping giddily downwards, 
they had landed in the rear cockpit of a Miles Magister trainer, 
flying not far underneath, completely blanketing the pupil’s face 
just as he had “taken over” from his instructor in front and was 
about to show him what he could do. He certainly did show him. 
The net result was two steep circular turns, a falling leaf, and much 
of the instructor’s hair turning white; for the pupil to date had had 
no more than seven hours’ flying. 



He cleared them all off angrily and rapidly, just leaving time to 
tear A.C. Plonk off his four^ strip of the day. 
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They had been gone another ten minutes before the Flight 
Sergeant discovered that missing from the assembly of the engine 
— presumed lost as souvenirs — ^were a starter motor, an air com- 
pressor, two exhaust stubs, a booster-coil, an oil seal, a contact 
breaker, a generator, several plugs and a magneto complete. . . . 

A.C. Plonk, hoping without much confidence to keep his party 
out of further trouble, had by then started them off on a general 
tour of the Station buildings, and actually nearly an hour elapsed 
without any major incident. This was, however, largely due to 
Plonk’s stopping every ten minutes, assembling them round him, 
counting them all carefully — and making it seventeen, counting 
them all again to find out who was missing — and making it twenty, 
imploring them angrily to keep STILL FOR THE LOVE OF 
PETE, then counting them twice more and making it each time 
eighteen, which, in point of fact, it had been all the time. Not till 
then would he say: “Now, that building there is the Ops Room — 
the most important place in the Station where all the . . . Come 
back here, you! You’re certainly not allowed in there, 
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At the end of the hour, one of his formal check-ups, though 
thrice repeated, still came to seventeen. As Plonk looked anxiously 
round, a sudden shriek and loud cries of feminine anger from a 
nearby hut broke to him the awful truth. One of them had wan- 
dered into a W.A.A.F. barrack-room. 

It would, of course, be Murgatroyd. Indeed, Plonk could hear 
his voice inside asking, “Have any of you seen me trousis?” 

He was getting some funny answers. . . . 

A.C. Plonk stood modestly at the door and, averting his eyes, 
called out, “Come out of there at once!” 

Someone came out. 

It was a W.A.A.F. Sergeant. 



Plonk got torn off yet another strip. It was a feminine strip — 
the hardest kind to answer back. 



A moment later someone else came out. It was Murgatroyd. 



He came out very fast and flying straight and low, then made a 
landing with his under-carriage up 
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and ploughed along the asphalt on the seat of his — or rather 
Plonk’s — ^trousers. 

A W.A.A.F. Corporal joined the Sergeant. She also had a good 
deal to say to Plonk. 

With red face. Plonk took his flock away. He was uttering awful 
warnings, but in spite of this Murgatroyd seemed quite a hero. 
Several times Young Alec and the Smallest Cadet of All, who had 
the face of an angel, but no other points of resemblance whatever, 
were spoken to for taking too much of an interest in passing 
W.A.A.FS. 
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Failing to convince her, A.C. Plonk had to apologise. Young 
Alec only laughed. Murgatroyd merely inquired as usual about 
trousers. The W.A.A.F. for some reason took this personally. 
A.C. Plonk had to apologise again. 
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As a matter of history, Murgatroyd’s trousers had been con- 
tinuing their meteoric career. The pupil in the Miles trainer had at 
last disengaged them from his face and thrown them overboard — 
an action by the way which completely silenced his instructor, who, 
not knowing what had happened, thought they were the pupil’s 
and at once lapsed into horrified contemplation of any young man 
who liked to fly minus his lower garments. The trousers, gracefully 
kiting down from fifteen himdred feet, arrived abruptly in yet 
another face, this time that of a Czecho-Slovakian pilot just 
taking off. 



Luckily, Czech, which at the best of times sounds like trying 
to pronounce a mouthful of old razor-blades, is very definitely the 
language to do justice to such a situation. 
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Avoiding a hangar by such a hair’s-breadth as to give most of the 
ground staff the jitters, he at last disentangled himself from the 
offending garments and threw them away. The trousers, however, 
were intercepted by his wireless mast. Here they temporarily clung 
and so started up on their third flight of the day. 
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Meanwhile, Plonk was guiding his party resolutely out into the 
open, where he hoped they could do no harm and where in the 
distance he could see the Duty Pilot sitting in the Watch Office. 

The Duty Pilot on any Station has a variety of jobs, mostly con- 
cerned with the landing and taking off of aircraft, reporting them 
in and out, getting weather reports from the “met. man,” setting 
out the flare path for night landings, and so on. A hard-bitten 
fellow and one not likely to stand any nonsense from cadets, 
thought A.C. Plonk. They would be safe with him. 
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The Duty Pilot looked suspiciously at Plonk and his entourage 
as they approached the Watch Ofl&ce. He wore the cynical but 
weary expression of a man considering, solely as an academic point, 
whether they were all Plonk’s or whether some were merely 
nephews. Plonk saluted him respectfully. The Duty Pilot agreed 
to unfold the mysteries of the Watch Ofl&ce to what he called 
“Plonk’s Party” — and Plonk was now referring to in his own mind 
as “the young warts.” 



They were shown everything; and not unnaturally nothing in- 
trigued them more than the collection of rockets, used during 
murky weather for helping aircraft to land. At the earnest and 
squea^ entreaties of the Smallest Cadet of All, who was looking 
his most angelic, the Duty Pilot actually took one outside and 
touched it off. 
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It was unfortunate that he did not notice that in an access of 
imitative enthusiasm the Smallest Cadet of All a moment later 
decided to see if he could send one off all by himself. . . . 
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Accidents occasionally happen with rockets and this proved to 
be one of those occasions. 

It seemed for a moment as though the Smallest Cadet of All 
was trying to test the dimbing power of a rocket at first hand. 
As a matter of fact, he had merely held on a little too long and, 
not being called the Smallest Cadet of All for nothing, he went 
up with it. 
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Their joint passage through the air almost fiightened the life 
out of a pilot about to land; the imexpended portion returning to 
earth left its mark on a passing airman, 
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who was never quite the same again and had to be later dismissed 
the Service as mentally deficient: while the Smallest Cadet of All 
ended up hanging like an over-ripe and scorched plum on the 
Aerodrome windsock. 



Once he had been re- 
leased and the confusion 
had subsided, the Duty 
Pilot took the view that 
it was entirely Plonk’s 
fault. Plonk was torn off 
a strip. 




As he once more led them all away in gloomy silence, the 
Smallest Cadet of All, overwhelmed, though entranced by his 
experience, intimated that it had given him an appetite, could he 
have something to eat, please. Ploi^, looking at his watch, saw with 
relief that it was almost time for dinner. He felt he could do with 
something himself, after a morning that seemed to have lasted 
eight hours or more. 

On the way to the mess hut where it had been arranged they were 
to dine, they passed the canteen. Here the Smallest Cadet of All 
again pointedly remarked on a feeling of hunger, and was at 
once backed up by Young Alec and Murgatroyd, who asked if they 
could pop in and see if there was anything they could buy. 

At last Plonk definitely smiled. But it was a smile of hopeful 
revenge — ^for he rarely if ever tried to buy anything himself in the 
canteen without being told (a) to Get In The Queue, and (b) later, 
that it was Out Of Stock. 
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Still smiling falsely, he said, by all means, young men. Go ahead. 
Go in and buy what you want. 

That, he thought, would teach them what life in the Air Force 
was really like. Let them learn by experience, thought Plonk. Par- 
ticularly the stout Murgatroyd, thought Plonk, who, since he’d 
probably want to buy more and eat more than the others, would 
naturally be refused more than the others. 

The gang swarmed into the canteen, the other airmen genially 
making way for them. They swarmed round the counter, demand- 
ing biscuits, rock-cakes, fruit, cold pie, raisins, sweets, sausage 
roBs, chocolate, everything they could think of except razor- 
blades and shaving-soap. 



Plonk stood by smiling sardonically, like the Demon King in 
the pantomime: in faa, he only needed some green limelight. 
This, thought Plonk, was where they Learnt Something. . . . 
This was where they’d discover what it was to Have Had It. 
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But the N.A.A.F.I. girls* hearts were touched. The dear lads, 
they thought — especially that small one with the face like an angel. 
They had never thought that about Plonk, and the only time one 
of them had ever — ^in a moment of heated exasperation — referred 
to his face, it was not to compare it to that of an angel, but to some- 
thing in the cold suet pudding line with a bunch of deca5dng horse- 
hair tied on it. 
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And then to Plonk’s bewildered 
amazement, ±eN.A.A.F.I. girls dived 
into some presumably hidden stocks 
and started to bring out treasures 
like those of Aladdin’s cave. Packets 
of chips, raisins, nuts, chocolate were 
thrust at clutching hands in return 
for coinage. 


They sold and sold and the Cadets bought and bought. One 
N.A.A.F.I. girl even produced an orange, which she had been 
keeping for her sister’s yoimgest, and presented it to the Smallest 
Cadet of All. Plonk hadn’t seen an orange for years: indeed, he 
had to ask what it was — and was promptly accused by the girl of 
planning to steal it from the pore boy as soon as he got him alone. 

Then they swarmed out again, leaving the place bare. Plonk in 
the rear being speeded on by the maledictions of the other airmen, 
who, no longer genial, now saw no chance of there being anything 
for sale for a week, thanks to Plonk bringing in a ruddy flock of 
young locusts. It might indeed have been considered from Plonk’s 
view yet another, and composite, strip, carried unanimously. 


Poor A.C.2 Plonk took them all away, silenced for once by full 
mouths, to the dining hut, where they had their first meal in 
barracks and ate as if they hadn’t seen food for weeks. 

Plonk’s food, however, seemed to be turning to ashes in his 
mouth. He was praying for the end of the day. 
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Refreshed with dinner, the party continued their tour, making 
themselves with easy grace a complete nuisance to everyone they 
met. 

They asked old-timers — Flight Sergeants who for years had 
been getting away with it in the role of Men Who Knew — abstruse 
aeronautical questions which they could not answer. 
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And they asked them, moreover, in front of Plonk, so that he was 
instantly believed to have put them up to it — with the result that, 
as they moved on, the Flight Sergeant would call out, “One 
minute. Plonk. I want you!” and in heated imdertones Plonk would 
be torn off a strip. 



They displayed complete lack of appreciation of the normal risks 
of aerodrome life. Plonk would, for instance, be feverishly counting 
them as usual, finding one short and then on looking round would 
see the missing youth strolling unconcernedly across the path of a 
Spithre just t^ng off. 
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Whereat a moment later a furious “Controller,” yelling, “Are 
you in charge of this party?” would rush up to Plonk and . . . 



They invaded, before Plonk could stop them, the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Officers’ Mess and Quarters, appearing abruptly in 
the line of vision of a testy Intelligence Officer who, after a night of 
duty and half a day in bed, was just getting up and not in the 
sunniest mood about it. 
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And equally regularly did Plonk. . • • 



Meanwhile, Murgatroyd’s trousers had for the first time ceased 
to be airborne. Falling after a while from the Czecho-Slovakian 
pilot’s wireless mast, they had crash-landed in the aerodrome, and 
later, with the aid of a local but luckily unidentified humorist, 
turned up in “A” Flight Ofl&ce “In” Tray. 
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An angry Flight Commander had slung them out and they had 
found their way to a Crew Room, where the assembled pilots had 
decided they were a mascot, and as a joke put them in the bottom 
of the cockpit of a temporarily absent Pilot Officer named Prune. 
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At any moment now, they seemed destined for their fourth flip of 
the day. Murgatroyd’s trousers were certainly seeing life. 

Murgatroyd himself was continuing to complain bitterly of their 
absence, though Plonk felt that he personally was really the one to 
speak if any complaining about trousers was in the wind. For 
Murgatroyd was wearing Plonk’s — and wearing them ouU thought 
Plonk bitterly— 

r^r< oJINC. dAMADUR 
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and cverydung that Murgatroyd did seemed to be doing Plonk^s 
trousers quite a lot of no good at the same time. He pointed this 
out severely, but Murgatroyd, ignoring Plonk’s trouser trouble, 
concentrated solely on his own and refused to be pacified, till just 
then they passed an aircraft out on the tarmac, being re-armed and 
generally got ready for operations. Trousers could not compete 
with Spitfires in Murgatroyd’s mind and he rushed over to look 
at it. 



He was peering happily at its mysteries when a rigger standing 
by doing noth^, and doing it pretty well. 



had his rigger’s heart touched. He said kindly to Murgatroyd: 
“Would you like to sit in the pilot’s seat for a minute, feller?” 
Eighteen “fellers” cried “Rather!” and made a charge which 
Plonk tried vainly to stem. Murgatroyd, however, even though 
built for comfort rather than speed, had the edge on them by being 
nearest. ... 

A moment later he was in the cockpit, and a moment after that 
Sergeant-Pilot Murgatroyd, D.F.M. and bar, was in action against 
overwhelming numbers of enemy aircraft. He was all set for his 
twentieth to twenty-sixth victories, for never less than half a dozen 
at a time was “Tiger” Murgatroyd’s rule. 
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Finger on the firing button, imaginary Heinkels passed through 
the sights and broke up in front of him one by one, till at last with 
his second bar a practical certainty he made a wizard landing, his 
aircraft as full of holes as a fishing-net and his guns empty— as 
indeed they had been all the time. 

Wearing his honours modestly, he climbed out of the cockpit — 
leaving, however, the firing button “off safety,” 
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The rigger, finding that Murgatroyd had let all the pressure 
down, 



hardened his heart to further entreaties and forbade the rest, even 
Flight Sergeant Young Alec, the joys of an air combat in their 
turn. It was also doubtful whether there would have been enough 
Heinkels to go round. 
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And during both of these operations a couple of stray mechanics 
were lounging about the front of the aircraft chatting of this and 
that. . . . 



Where the Air Force is concerned, things move swiftly. The 
armourer finished loading. The rigger continued pumping. And 
as soon as the pressure reached the right height, the guns— the 
button being “ off safety”— suddenly began to blaze away. . . . 
It was only by the merest luck that the Air Force was not suddenly 
two mechanics short. . . . 



OflScers, Flight Sergeants and others came running up. There 
were explanations, arguments, more explanations, more arguments, 
excuses, more excuses — and the net result was that Plonk was yet 
again . . . 



Worse was yet to come; though Plonk, in despair, didn’t think 
an3rthing could be much worse Aan that last episode — ^not even if 
the two mechanics had been slaughtered. In fact, that would have 
been quite O.K. with him: they were two fellows he didn’t like 
much, anyway. 
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After having tom Plonk off his strip, the Gunnery Officer testily 
suggested that Plonk should take his charges away — an5rwhere, any 
place, anyhow, get the hell out of it — GO! 

Plonk went. Young Alec was momentarily as near death as ever 
he was likely to be when he asked Plonk, ^^Was the officer angry?” 



Before Plonk had collected his scattered wits, he found that they 
had reached a part of the aerodrome where preparations for air- 
firing practice were in full swing. 

Now, air-firing practice in the R.A.F. is done this way. The 
target is a small windsock called a drogue, fixed by a long cord to 
the back of an aircraft, which then takes off and tows the drogue 
along behind it, while other aircraft sweep around and shoot it up — 
the drogue, that is to say; only rarely is the towing aircraft shot up 
as well. Plonk explained this to his party, with all the easy con- 
fidence of a man sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, for by now he 
was trusting no one. The gang were extremely interested, watching 
all the preparations almost as closely as Plonk was watching them. 
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The cord was fixed on; the towing aircraft taxied out, took off 
and away. Plonk sighed with relief. For once nothing untoward 
had happened. As a result, his vigilance relaxed a little when they 
went into the next bay, where the C.O.’s own personal aeroplane 
was being groomed for him to go up and watch the air firing 
personally. Murgatroyd and Young Alec were particularly inter- 
ested in this, but evidently what they had just learnt was still 
embedded in their minds. Indeed, Young Alec, Murgatroyd and 
two others, unseen by Plonk, went so far as to test their knowledge 
by fixing the cord of a spare drogue to the towing attachment at 
the back of the C.O.’s aeroplane. 

They had just done this when the arrival of Group Captain 
Mustarde, D.F.C., distracted their attention and they ran round 
to the side with the other cadets to watch him get ready. 
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The Smallest Cadet of All, however, climbed up and sat on the 
back of the bay, where he got a better view. 
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How good that view was going to be he didn’t realise till the C.O., 
having climbed in and revved up, signalled “chocks away,” and 
taxied out, everyone too intent to notice the gradually diminishing 
pile of cord. 



The aircraft soared away, became airborne^ everything seemed 
all right — dll suddenly the Smallest Cadet of All, who while sitting 
on the back wall of the bay had also been pardy sitting on the spare 
drogue, was magically whipped from their midst. 
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For a horrified moment. Plonk saw him clinging to the ring 
round the mouth: next minute the force of the air blew him down 
into its interior. ^ 

JUNG 3AHADUR 
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The CO. continued to climb, all unconscious of the human 
target he was towing. 

The Smallest Cadet of All, quite enthralled and very com- 
fortable, took it all philosophicdly. What a line he would be able 
to shoot to the girls after this! 



Group Captain Mustarde continued to gain height. 

It was in that moment that Plonk’s hair ultimately and definitely 
turned white. For he had realised that the Group Captain had now 
set course to the firing practice and that he was towing a target 
which the aircraft would inevitably shoot at, and, seeing that their 
C.O. had for some reason decided to test them himself, would 
shoot at with overwhelming vim and accuracy. And in that target, 
hidden from their sight, was one of the cadets in Plonk’s sole 
charge. 
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This probability dawned on others at the same time. Officers, 
Flight Sergeants, Sergeants, Corporals and even L.A.Cs. started 
to advance menacingly upon Plonk. 

Poor A.C. Plonk did the only thing possible. He turned and 
ran. Vengeance clattered after him in heavy boots. “Stop that 
man!’^ “Arrest that man!” they yelled. 




Like an arrow, A.C. Plonk made for the main gate. His general 
idea was to leave the Station, leave the district, leave the country, 
and, above all, leave the Air Force. 

Overhead he heard the sudden roar of an aircraft taking off 
behind him. They were hunting him down from the air, thought 
Plonk. He stepped up his speed another five m.p.h. 
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In point of fact, the pilot of the aircraft was not concerned with 
Plonk, For he was that Pilot Officer Prune to whom his friends had 
given Murgatroyd’s trousers for a mascot, and as his speed in- 
creased, the trousers suddenly filled with air, and rising up from 
the floor of the cockpit, began to dance about between him and his 
instrument panel. 
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His climb at once changed into a dive. 

They were going to dive-bomb him now, thought Plonk, and 
worked up another ten m.p.h. 
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Plonk reached the gate with the diving aircraft just overhead. 
And as he reached it he saw the sentry open the barrier and stand 
smartly to the salute. Not, however, for Plonk to pass out of Air 
Force life, but for a large, shiny car to come in. The car of the Air 
OflScer Commanding the Group, who was paying an unexpected 
visit of inspection to see what Wingsover Station were doing. 




At which precise moment Murgatroyd’s trousers took a final 
band. 

Caught at last by Pilot OflScer Prune, they were jettisoned just 
over the main gate. They left him too late for him to pull out of 
his dive, but just in time to embrace the windscreen of the A.O.C.’s 
car. 
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And Plonk knew who would be held responsible for all of it. 

The Biggest Strip of All Time was going to be his 

It seemed like a terrible nightmare. . . . 
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In point of fact, that was just what it had been. A nightmare! 
For imprecations from the whole barrack-room were assailing 
his ears. Their general import was that Plonk had fallen out of 
bed on purpose to wake them all up. 
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Shivering with relief, Plonk climbed into bed again. Never again, 
he thought, would any man ever have such a horrible dream. 
Unless — ^the thought struck him like a four thousand pound bomb 
— ^it came true next day when Young Alec and his friends really 
appeared in the flesh. . . . 

Truth is stranger than dreams, and strangely enough it did not 
come true. 

Flight Sergeant Young Alec and Corporal Murgatroyd and the 
whole gang, right down to the Smallest Cadet of All, turned up on 
time and sma^y turned out. 


They were unbelievably good. They asked the right questions; 
they listened gravely to the answers; they made notes; they ex- 
hibited awed interest; they saluted every officer they met and some 
even whom they only passed at a hundred yards’ range — much to 
their embarrassment. They examined everything, pinched nothing, 
got into no trouble, were charmingly grateful and enthusiastic and 
obedient. Once one even called Plonk “Sir.” 

Just as they were going. Young Alec, greatly daring, asked Group 
Captain Mustarde for his autograph — while Plonk, aghast, prayed 
silently to himself. 



But the Group Captain graciously gave it him— which was 
perhaps a mistake on his part, because he had at once to give 
seventeen others, not quite so graciously. 
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And then Young Alec, spurning Squadron Leaders, Flight 
Lieutenants and such like small fry, asked no less a person than 
A.C.2 Ploidt to give his autograph on the same page as Group 
Captain Mustarde, D.F.C. 
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This Plonk did with much gratification — and also had at once 
to give seventeen others — but with even more gratification. 
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And his gratification was complete when Young Alec, seeing the 
Flight Sergeant stroll up, obviously in the hope of being asked too, 
shut his book up with a snap — echoed by seventeen other snaps — 
and said they must really be going. 

They went. 

And all said never had they enjoyed themselves so much, and 
they could never have done so but for— who? 

Why, A.C.2 Plonk. 
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A.C. Plonk still goes on leave — when he can wangle it — but no 
longer is his leave spoilt by Flight Sergeant Young Alec and Cor- 
poral Murgatroyd. Young Alec thinks that but for Plonk’s influ- 
ence and guiding hand they would never have seen the half of 
Wingsover Aerodrome, and Plonk is merely thankful that Young 
Alec is quite unlike the horrible Young Alec of his dream, and that 
Murgatroyd consistently wears his own trousers. Each has the 
other’s measure and knows his worth. 

So now in the Plonk household they shine as equal stars in the 
high empyrean of Air Force knowledge, 



surrounded by admiring but lesser civilian constellations - They 
talk about ^"our aerodrome” and “the Engineering Officer said,” 
and “Do you remember when the Duty Pilot . . and so on. 
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And when Plonk dreams, it is about the day Group Captain 
Mustarde, D.F.C., said those golden-lettered words: “Good show, 
Plonk!” 
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The drawings in this collection have been 
designed solely with the intention to 
amuse. They have nothing that is, with 
the intention of the artist, satirical, and 
certainly nothing that might be called 
cynical. Heath Robinson makes fun of all 
that is serious in these serious times, 
but only such fun as one may poke at 
an old friend and receive a smile In 


return. 
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